{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2780\margr2826\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2960\margrsxn3002\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols3\colno1\colw720\colsr2287\colno2\colw720\colsr1745\colno3\colw806 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb12\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 GIBBON}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb10\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 531}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 GIBBONS}\par \sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2780\margrsxn2826\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60  \pard\plain \sb77\sa0\fs2\par\sect\sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2780\margrsxn2826\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols2\colno1\colw3235\colsr106\colno2\colw3292 \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li72\fi0\ri0\sb19\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 famous for the engravings and woodcuts with\line \expndtw4 which he illustrated most of his books. He\line \expndtw2 was director of the Golden Cockerel Press\line \expndtw3 from 1924 to 1933, and through it was\line \expndtw2 instrumental in reviving the art of wood\line \expndtw4 engraving. He travelled widely and was\line \expndtw-1 perhaps the first artist to use diving equipment\line \expndtw1 to make underwater drawings. His published\line \expndtw2 works include: \i lorana, Sweet Thames Run\line \expndtw-1 Softly \i0 (1940), \i Over the Reefs \i0 (1948), \i Coming\line \expndtw-3 Down the Seine \i0 (1953) and \i Trumpets from\line \expndtw4 Montparnasse \i0 (1955). See \i Engravings, \i0 ed.\line \expndtw0 P. Empson (1959).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li48\fi0\ri7\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIBBON, (1) Edward (1737-94), English\line historian, was born at Putney, the son of a\line \expndtw8 country gentleman. Educated at West-\line \expndtw0 minster and Magdalen College, Oxford, he\line derived little benefit from either; his \i Auto-\line \expndtw1 biography \i0 contains a scathing attack on the\line \expndtw3 Oxford, of his time. Becoming a Roman\line \expndtw1 Catholic at the age of sixteen, he was sent to\line \expndtw2 Lausanne, where for five years he boarded\line \expndtw1 with a Calvinist pastor who by a judicious\line course of reading wooed him back to the\line \expndtw3 Protestant faith. Full details of all this are\line \expndtw-1 given in the \i Autobiography, \i0 as also of the one\line romance in his life\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 his love for the minister's\line \expndtw1 daughter who afterwards became the mother\line \expndtw2 of Mme de Stael. In classic form he acqui-\line \expndtw4 esced in his father's veto on the marriage\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\line \expndtw3\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 ' I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son '. A\line \expndtw-1 more fruitful result of his sojourn in Lausanne\line \expndtw3 was the acquisition of immense erudition\line \expndtw1 which was indispensable for the historian of\line \expndtw2 the Empire. Having returned to England in\line \expndtw1 1758, he employed his leisure in his father's\line \expndtw-2 house on an \i Essai sur r&tude de la litterature,\line \i0\expndtw1 but his bookish solitude was interrupted for\line \expndtw0 four years (1759-63) by service in the Hamp-\line \expndtw2 shire militia, a useful preparation for the\line \expndtw6 historian, as he acknowledges. It was in\line \expndtw-1 Rome the following year (1764) that * musing\line \expndtw-2 among the ruins of the Capitol * he was seized\line \expndtw0 with the ambition of writing \i The Decline and\line \expndtw6 Fall of the Roman Empire. \i0 His father had\line \expndtw-1 left him the means to settle in London in 1772\line \expndtw1 and so devote himself to his great task. Not\line without public employment however\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 he\line \expndtw0 entered Parliament in 1774, and as a devoted\line \expndtw4 follower of Lord North was made com-\line \expndtw2 missioner of trade and plantations. This\line \expndtw0 employment also he regarded as a * school of\line \expndtw1 civil prudense * and therefore experience for\line the great History, the first volume of which\line \expndtw2 appeared in 1776. The general acclamation\line \expndtw1 was disturbed by the scandal of the famous\line \expndtw0 chapters 15-16, which showed Gibbon in the\line \expndtw3 role of a fifth-century pagan philosopher\line \expndtw4 deriding Christianity in discreet sarcasms.\line \expndtw-1 His \i Vindication \i0 (1779) did not reassure the\line \expndtw0 learned public as the relatively cold reception\line \expndtw5 of the second and third volumes (1781)\line \expndtw8 proved. Perhaps he thought Lausanne a\line \expndtw0 more peaceful place for the conclusion of his\line \expndtw5 labours, for the last three volumes were\line \expndtw2 written there though published in London\line \expndtw3 (1788). He returned to England and spent\line \expndtw1 much of the remainder of his days with Lord\line \expndtw-1 Sheffield, who published his \i Miscellaneous\line \expndtw2 Works \i0 (1796), which contains the \i Auto-\line \expndtw-1 biography \i0 pieced together from fragments left\line \expndtw4 by Gibbon. The chief concept of his great\line \expndtw3 work is the continuity of the Roman Empire}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li82\fi0\ri0\sb5\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw4\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 down to the fall of Constantinople. His\line \expndtw0 limitations or positive errors\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 his blending of\line \expndtw1 sources of different periods and his descrip-\line \expndtw11 tion of the story of the later Empire as a\line \expndtw4 * uniform tale of weakness of misery*\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 in\line \expndtw1 no way detract from the greatness of his\line \expndtw10 achievement. His idea of history, too, as\line \super\expndtw0 4\nosupersub  little more than the register of the crimes,\line \expndtw6 follies and misfortunes of mankind' might\line \expndtw2 be regarded by the objective historian as a\line \expndtw0 limitation, but the \i Decline and Fall \i0 is litera-\line \expndtw1 ture as well as history and his pessimism sets\line \expndtw2 the tone for the work. His detestation of\line \expndtw6 enthusiasm is a mark of his age, and he is\line \expndtw2 no less severe on the pagan enthusiasm of\line \expndtw6 Julian the Apostate than on Christian\line superstition. Here again his cynicism adds\line \expndtw7 a spice to the work which relates it to\line \expndtw5 literature rather than history. His accuracy\line \expndtw0 in the use of his sources has not been ques-\line \expndtw2 tioned. See studies by G. M. Young (1932),\line \expndtw4 D. M. Low (1937), E. J. Oliver (1958) and\line \expndtw0 H. L. Bond (I960), also \i Letters \i0 (3 vols. ed.\line Norton, 1956).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li74\fi170\ri77\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2) Lewis Grassic, pseud, of James Leslie\line \expndtw0 Mitchell (1901-35), Scottish novelist and\line \expndtw2 historian, born in Arbuthnott, Kincardine-\line \expndtw5 shire. His books include \i Conquest of the\line \expndtw0 Maya \i0 (1934), a standard work on the subject,\line and \i Scots Qtiair, \i0 a fictional trilogy \i (Sunset\line \expndtw-1 Song \i0 (1931), \i Cloud Howe \i0 (1933) and \i Grey\line \expndtw-4 Granite \i0 (1934)).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li60\fi0\ri84\sb2\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 GIBBONS, (1) Grinling (1648-1721), English\line \expndtw4 sculptor and wood-carver, was born at\line \expndtw2 Rotterdam. He had for some time practised\line \expndtw5 his art in England, when, discovered by\line \expndtw0 Evelyn carving a crucifix (1671), he was\line \expndtw5 appointed by Charles II to a place in the\line \expndtw0 Board of Works, and employed in the chapel\line \expndtw3 at Windsor; here and in St Paul's, London,\line \expndtw0 his work displays great taste and delicacy of\line finish. At Chatsworth, Burghley, Southwick\line \expndtw1 and other mansions he executed an immense\line \expndtw0 quantity of carved embellishment; the ceiling\line \expndtw3 of a room at Petworth is his \i chef-d'oeuvre.\line \i0\expndtw-3 His favourite motifs, fruit, birds, flowers, shell-\line \expndtw-1 fish, were used indiscriminately but always,\line \expndtw3 despite his realism, with an eye for design.\line He produced several fine pieces in marble\line \expndtw2 and bronze, including the statue of James II\line at Whitehall. See study by Tipping (1914).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li58\fi168\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx494 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2){\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw2 James (1834-1921), American divine,\line born at Baltimore, U.S., became archbishop\line \expndtw3 of that city in 1877, and a cardinal in 1886.\line \expndtw1 He was largely responsible for the growth of\line the Roman Catholic Church in America.  He\line \expndtw2 wrote \i The Faith of Our Fathers \i0 (1876), \i Our\line \expndtw0 Christian Heritage \i0 (1889), &c.    See Life by\line \expndtw-3 Will (1923).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li55\fi170\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0\tx444 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-9\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (3){\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw-3 Orlando (1583-1625), English composer,\line \expndtw4 son of a professional Cambridge musician,\line \expndtw6 was probably born at Oxford.   In 1604 he\line \expndtw2 was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal,\line \expndtw5 London.   In 1606 he took his Mus.Bac. at\line \expndtw7 Cambridge, and in  1622 his Mus.Doc. at\line \expndtw5 Oxford.    In   1623  he became organist of\line \expndtw3 Westminster Abbey,   In May 1625 he went\line \expndtw5 with the king and court to Canterbury, and\line \expndtw3 died there on June 5.   His compositions are\line \expndtw2 not numerous, but some of them are master-\line \expndtw6 pieces.    The best known are his Morning\line \expndtw1 and   Evening   Service   in   F;    among   his\line \expndtw6 anthems, ' O Clap your Hands ' and * God}\par }